Early Hanoverian Diplomacy-business as Walpole. The English and the French Prime Ministers were fitted by nature for mutual cooperation. Both were economists with a strong predisposition against war. Both were constitutionally tolerant of differences of opinion. Both distrusted extremes and believed in the virtues of compromise. The cordial relations of the two men were much promoted by the geniality and tact of the English ambassador in Paris, Sir Robert's brother, old Horace Walpole. The British envoy had formed the true estimate of the cardinal's abilities. When therefore Fleury fell from court favour for a short time, " Old Horace " instead of slighting him, as did other members of the diplomatic circle, became more conspicuously respectful in his attentions than before. The British ambassador's commanding" position at the French court was recognised at home by giving him carte blanche in his dealings with the French Government. Hence the smoothness and success of his brother Sir Robert Walpole's dealings with the Paris Foreign Office.
Sir Robert Walpole himself was soon to profit by the result of his brother's well-judged courtesy to the French cardinal during the short season of his former eclipse. In 1727, George II. on his accession dismissed Walpole, and for forty-eight hours replaced him by Spencer Compton, afterwards Lord Wilmington. Queen Caroline's was not the only influence exercised to secure Walpole's prompt return to power. Cardinal Fleury and other important personages in Paris represented to the English sovereign the danger there must be to the Anglo-French alliance from any break of continuity in the relations between the two countries instituted and maintained by the Whig minister's tact.
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